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ABSTRACT 

The study surveyed local education aigencies in 
Minnesota concerning staff development needs for personnel serving 
handicapped children. Questionnaires were developed for. direct 
service providers as well as tar program administrators. Data 
provided information on characteristics o^ direct service personnel? 
(including pos i t i on ' type / licensing, and level of primary* * C 

responsibility) and on "their inserv P ice training needs. Primary needs^ 

^identifi^d were design and implementation ofc educational programs, 
techniques o»f behavior management, and evaluation of student 
performance. Consistency was noted across gVoups and across regions 
in the state. Ratings are presented for teachers of'the educable dnd 
trainable mentally ■ retarded , u learn ing di sat>led > emotionally v 
disturbed', visually handicapped , heating handicapped, physically „ 
^isabled, speech impai red ^ regular . class teachers; social workers; 
school psychdlogi sts; vocational education teachers; and 'related 
service personnel. Analysis of questionnaires completed .by 271 

-administrators presented information on inservice needs according to 
position and region. Among tho^e items rated highly, by tjie total 
group were designing staff development programs , evaluating 
instructional programs, and supervising' and evaluating special 
education persorfn'el. Recommendations were m&de for renewed efforts at 
statewide cooperation and coordination among training institutions 
and for developing training based/on regional- needs, .(CL) disabled, 
speech impaired; regular class teachers ; # \soc ial workers; school 
psychologists; vocational education teachers; and^ related service 
personnel. . V • 
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. . " INTR ODUCTION 

^ i — II — " ■ -■ _ 

« i « 

1 • 

It has long ^een an accepted responsibility of education to* insure stu- 
dents instruction which will fnaximlze their potenVia// Joxontinua pr6gress 

' - v ■ - 

toward this goal, it is taces s!a ry -that the skills of the 'teachers be main- 

taihefcl , and 'improved. * 

For those providing educational ^sTervices' to handicapped ^chi 1 dren , the 
problem is conlpl icated, by several factors: w . First, fewer new teachers will be 
entering the field in the next few years than during-any other recent period . 
This suggests 'that the^e is and will be an increasing proportion of teachers 
of handicapped children who may not be current in their approaches to teaching 
tondicapped students. Second^ is the' complicating factor that there has .been 
a massive expansion A t of knowledge in the field of'special education in recent * 



•years, which increases the discrepancy between' the fuhctioning level of tea-, «~ 
chers and current . "best practices." A fevrexampl es will suffice. There is 
no question but- that the amount and tfte quality ,of new commerical materials - 
>^have increased very rapidly in recent years.. Many of these new materials for } 
instruction, assessment and development are avai 1 ableV but frequently are not 
used. by teachers because of the lack'o'f knowledge as to t^eir application-. Also, 
there is the impact of technology upon educational programs for handicapped 
studeritsr; a development just beginning to be noticeable. The influx of*fnicro- 
proces-sors in the schools is one small indication of this developing trend. 
Another example j^which one can cite is the discrepancy between reseaVch find- 
ings and current practices iri the schools'-. T^e recent expansion of faculties 
at universities and colleges has . resulted in a corresponding increase iri re- > N 
search and the concomitant problem of translating ^hafc-Te search .into practice. 
These conditions, among others, have created a situation in' which systematic 4 



' <and / comprehensive staf fjievelopment oppgrtuni ties must be made available to 

those who are responsible for the education of handicapped children. Assess- 
" ment of specific staff development needs represents*' a. first step in the pro- 



cess. 



Purpose n 



i" *t* 

In order to plan a comprehensive program of staff development,. i t is 



necessar^c-tp know the; staff .development needs of. thef population to be served. 

This study is based upon the premise that the Bes$ Seurce- oj> that information 

• \ * <r \ ^ ■ 

are ..those who are most directly Effected. Therefore, the stu3y surveyed per- 

*sons responsible for providing direct services to hai^i capped children £s *\ 
well as* those who are responsible for the administration of the programs,. 
The overall goal for this .activity was to provide a definitive Statement re- 
'garding the 'Minnesota stat^-wide inservice needs for personnel in local school 

-who are responsible^for providing an education ^o handicapped children. In 
addition, it is anticipated tha-J; the results of this* survey will be useful in 
planning inservice actiyities for designated specific groups, and for region- 

*«wide activities. Local educational up its who have participated in the<study^- 

_may also want to use this information Vor their own planning purposes. 

Method l * 

j The State of 3 Minnesota has been divided into a number of educational re- 
gions by the state^government. The map in" Figure 1 shows ''the regions of the y " 



state as.it has been divided. Unti T recently ,( each of these regions was 



( 

served bjTa special education ^egiorval consul tant- who provided liaison-^er- 
yices between thfe -Minnesota Department of Education and, the local educational 
units. These local units were 'primarilyxeither .single school districts or-ja 




FIGURE 1: • Minnesota State Education Regions 
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' / / • / 

group of school' districts that had been organized in a cooperative arrangement 
to provide special education services. 

Originally, it was anticipated fhat the special education regional con- 

a . . ■ 

sultants would be the primary contact in assessing inservice needs. However," 

- . . r 

in the middle of the survey process, funding for regional consultants was re- 
moved and those positions weVe terminated. This event drastically altered 

; 

i ' » - v 

the strategies to be used; in particular, the planned use of regional consul- 
tants was not possible. ' 

*■ L 

\ Therefore, local education agencies, iocl udi ng -both sitigl e school dis- 

tricts and cooperati vfes , .were selected from each regio.n. The questionnaires, 

were routed through' the director of special education in s the selected agencies . 

and contact was maintained with'them in order to maximize the number of re- • 
• . . . 

turns. " 



V 



< \ 



Questionnaires * . ; t L 

Two questionnaires w$re developed for use in this study. 0ne -was-,de- 

* 7 

signed for those who provide direct services to handicapped students and the 

' , ' / , 

other was for those v/ho are responsible for the administration of program^. - 

Direct service personnel were defined as anyone who provided services 

♦ 

directly to handicapped children, regardless of the role they might assume 
in providing StUch services. This group included teachers, psychologists, / 
social workers, physical and 'occupational therapi sts 1 and any others who might 
be employed by the schools to provicle such services.' 

The questionnaire for, direct service persohne1\incl uded two ma^pr fli- '/ 
mensions. The, first dimension elici{jed information about the characteristics* 
of the respondents. Items were developed which related to the school district, 

SB 

the level at which the respondent was providing services, their present position 

o ■ ■ ■ c 



-~ - ? ' # ■ » • 

the Ticenses which they held, and the licenses which they desired. 

The-secpnd portion of 'this-' questionnaire t'apped inservice training 

needs. One item provided the* respondents with nine broad areas of inseVvice 

training. Respondents were asked to rank the importance to themselv£S o of 

these areas of inservice training.- Another item consisted of 28 specific in-' 

> \ ' 

service training topics. The respondents were asked to rate those topics in^ 

terms of their own nee4s for specif ic* ski 1 1 development. 

* .... 

The interns on this questionnaire wer^' drawn from a' number of other in- 

service training needs assessment instruments. The questionnai re was^ field 

' f ' > 
tested on 70 practicing teachers and -was reviewed by the principl e*investiga- 

tors of the Upper Mrdwest Regional Resource Center. Changes were 'incorporated 

in the instrument as a result of these activities. The final instrument, as - 

it was distributed to the respondents, can be found in Appendix A. 

Tt\e questionnaire for the, administrators was developed in a somewhat dif- . 

u 

feren£ mann'er. The Minnesota "Department of Education had. recently convened 

a group of administrators (directors of special education, superintendents, 

training program personnel, and regional consultants) who had completed 

process in which one of the purposes was to define the skills ne^ded'for ad- 

ministering educational programs for handicapped children. Those skills formed 

- . v * $ 

the core toptcs- incorporated into the questionnaire/ The questionnaire was v 

then reviewed by practicinq^school^f^ministrators and the principle, investiga- 
tors of the Upper Midwest Regional Resource Center and suggested i Changes vkre 

/ X ' - ' , , ,' ' " v 

incorporated. A copy of the instrument is included in Appendix B. 

A Fof* the purposes of this study, administrators were defined as' any school 

official who had responsibility for developing, implementing^ monitoring, or 

evaluating programs for handicapped students, but whose primary; responsibility 



/ 

t 

* ) 



•/ 



did not include providing^direct services. ^Thjs group consisted of superin- 
tendents, central office personnel, principals, directors of special educa- 



tion, and coordinators of /special education programs. 



f > — ■ 

Procedure s • 1 * . i> * : 

*4 - Copies of both questionnaires were distributed to directors of special 
education in the selected educational units. r They were asked' to distribute 
one copy of- the administrative questionnaire to each of " the administrators in 
'their unft* For ^teacfiers whos£ primary- assignment was in a regular elementany 
or secondary ftui ltiing or whose primary assignment was itinerant among build- 
ings,„the directors were^'asked ;to distribute two copies of .thl teacher's 

• \* : • 

questionnaire. ,Each of thes.e dues-tionnaires had a cover letter on it which* . 
requested the teacher to fill/otit one questionnaire ^themselves and to distri- 



bute the other questionnaire t0 a regular education teacher in their building. 

In this way, it was possible 'tp obtain 'responses. from regular classroom tea- s 

■a # . / ^ . * 

chers as well as those in Special education. For teachers/toho were in more 

,> * 

restrictive facilities, it was requested that a single copy, of the teacher 
questionnaire be provided to represent them. 

The directors were also asked to collect the questionnaires and return 
them tojkhev investigator for analysiVof the responses. 



x 



' RESULTS 



V t 



The results of^the study are presented in this sfection, according»to 
the following organization. ' First, the characteristics of the direct service 

i s - 

respondents are described. Secondly, the data on inservice training needs 
which was obtained from the direct service sample are described, and th-ird, 
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LEVEL 
Pre-kindergarten v 
Elementary 
Middle SdhooT'^.^ 

<Uimior^High School 

■ j 

' Senior High School 
"Other 



TABLE 1: Level of Primary Responsibility 

; „ . NUMBER ' 

•s 

77.. 
614 
47' 

»■- 

209 
168 
51 



TOTA'L 



1,166* 



v^TABLE 2: fiy pe of Petition of Respondents 



POSITION. 



Regular Classroom * 
Educable* Mentally Retarded 
Learning' Disabled ' 
Emotionally Disturbed 
Visually Handicapped 
Hearing Harldicapp.ed 
Crippled Children 

Trainable Mentally Regarded 

• <■ 

Speech Clinician , 

cs- 4 

School Psychol ogi st 
School Social Worker 
Related Services 
* Vocational Educational 
Other \ 



I 



) 



TOTAL 



NUMBE R 
459 
117 ' 
30 i 
'33 
'• 4 
14 
3 
44 
68 
20 
18 
7 
13 
■ 71 
1,173 



9 

FRir* 



1 1 



1 



/ r" ,. • TABLE 3: Licenses Held by Respondents 

^LICENSURE AREA * ' . * ' "k ' • 



v 



Educabl^ Mentally Retarded 
Learning Disabled - 
Emotionally Disturbed 
Visually Disturbed 
Hearing Handicapped' 
Crippled Children 
^rainable Menially Retarded 
Sp&ech Handicapped i 
Elementary ' Education 
Secondary- Education 
School Psychol ogi st 
SchOo y l Social Worker 
K-.L2. (phy . ed. , music, etc J 
Early Childhood 
Vocational/Special Naeds ' 



* 



1 



TOTAL 



NUMBER 

214 

342 
> 42 

. 4 
• 17 

in 

97 
•647 
274? 
19 
22 
. 89 • 
43 
46 



1 



jig 



/ 
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an analysis of the trying needs of administrators is presented. 

Characteristics of Direct Service' Sample 

Responses were received from 1,173 direct service personnel and -271 ad-* 
' * ■ ■ . • • 

•ministrators. As one might predict, from knowledge of the distribution of spe- 

i * ' : ~' 

cial education services in the schools, the majority of the teacher respondents 

were associated with the elementary school (53%). Another 32% were function- 

ing at the secondary lqvel, defined to include both junior and senior high 

schools. The breakdown of the level at which the respondents were functioning 

, is included in. Table 1.- , ' a b 

As the information in Table 2 indicates, the4"argest single group of re- 
spondents was Vegular cl as sVoonr teachers (39%). However, if one combines all 
of the respondents who jvere providing direct educational services to handi- 
capped children, without regard to the category, 44% of the respondents were 
teachers of handicapped chil'dren. Another 11% were personnel who provide 
services, other than teaching,'' in support of programs for the handicapped. 

Since it.is apparent that many teachers hold more than one license, an 
attempt Wc^ made to determine the extent of occurrence of multiple 14censing. 
The data in-, Table 3 indicate that the t l, 173 respondents held a^ttDtal of 1,773 
licenses. When one combines all of the regular classroom licenses (elementary 
education, secondary education, and K-12),.. 1,010 of the respondents held a 
license in regular education. If one subtracts the 459 respondents who are 
teaching in regular classrooms, the data would indicate that 551 of the 714 
special education personnel who responded to the questionnaire hold a license 
in regular education. This situation is probably the most frequent instance 



X 

of multiple licensur&T^That some special education licenses ^Minnesota re- 
quire regular education licensure prior to receiving the special education 
endorsement is probably related to this finding." However* there is also a 
significant group of/spectah education teachers that has multiple licenses 
within special education fields. • 

V 

In an attempt to gather more data relating to the licensure situation, a 

— * "\ ' 

comparison was 'made between the licensure .ofS-individual. respondents and the 

position which they currently hold!;, The data are presented in Table 4. In 
every direct service area, except for teachers of the visually handicapped, 
there are considerably more respondents who hold licensure than are teaching 
in that particular area. It could be inferred that these are primarily teach- 
ers who hold miltiple licences and that^the^ are likely to be teaching another 
category of handicapped chiMd. This hypothesis tends to be confirmed by the 
data in the last column of Table 4. Approximately one-third of the teachers 
holdinga license to'teach educable mentally retarded children are teaching 
either trainable mentally retarded or learning disabled children. Eleven per- 
cent of the. teachers with licensure to teach' the learning disbled are "teach- 
ing Either educable mentally retarded or emotionally disturbetl-children. 
Thirty-seven percent of teachers holding a license to teach emotionally dis- 
turbed are teaching learning disabled, and fifty P9rcent of t he^respondents 



with licensure to teach trainable mentally retarded stuxjents are teaching ei- 
tfrer educable mentally retarded or' learning disabled. 



* As only licensure areas were used in analyzing the data in Table 4, data 
on ^programs serving handicapped children in early childhood programs were not 
reported, since Minnesota did not have such a license at the time these data 




11 

were collected. It^was apparent- from^jvpH ten responses on the questionnaire 
this this information would- not surface in the analysis. However\ it was 
particularly noticeable in- the data on speech cl i nicians , si nc^almo^ one- 
fourth of the respondents with this licensure were.halding posi t>on§J?i rected 
to early childhood. 1 1" • 

Minnesota provides for provisional licences in some .categories of spe- 
cial education. Such licenses may be granted when a teacher has completed a 
limited number- of college credits in an approved licensure program. Ninety- 
eight respondents reported holding provisional licenses, but even^ in these 

case£ not all we-^e teaching within. the area in which the provisional licenses 

f' 

were held. As the data in Table 5 Indicate, the pattern described for the 
sample with full licensure is repeated for provisionally licensed teachers, ' 
in that the respondents who hold provisional licensure show considerable over- 
lap between licensure and funct in the areas of educable mentally retarded, 
learning disabilities, emotionally disturbed, and trainable mentally retarded. 
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TABLE '4: Comparison; Q(f Licensure Status With Function- 



V 



\ 



URE AftFA 



le Mentally Retarded (EMR) 

ng Disabled [LD\ ' ^ ' 

nally Disturbed (ED) 

ly Handicapped (VH) 

g Handicapped (HH) 

ed Children'** (CC) 

ble Mentally Retarded -(TMR) 

(Sp) • ■ 
tary Education (ElEd) j 
ary Education (SecEd) f 

Psychology (S Psy) 

Social Worker (SSW) 
phy. ed., music, etc.) (K-14) 
Childhood (EC)' 
ona'l Education (VE) 



i 

NUMBER WITH 
LICENSURE 

■211 N 

340 

41 

4 

' 17 • 
6 

110. 

97 ' 
641 ■■ 
272 . • 

19, 

22 

86 

42 



45 f. 



NUMBER 'TEACHING 
IN CATEGORY o 

107 

.280 

22 

. 4 _ 
, 11 
0 

r .< 

42 
68 
.299 
150 
19 

. 22 
35 
26 



MOST FREQUENT OTHER CATEGORY* 
TMR (36), ID (33) 
EMR (24, ED '(14) 
LD (15) 

ElEd (3), EC (2) 
TMR [2)\ EMR (2) 
EMR (44), LD (11). 
Other (21) *** 
LD (217), EMR (56) 
LD (64), EMR (14) ' 



LD (17); EMR (11) 

■LD'(7) 
\ 

EMR (IS),' Regular Education (7) 



e abbreviations indicate the category in which the personnel are teaching with the nukbers in each 
tegory in the parentheses. ' ' 

ne of the teachers who reported teaching crippled children indicated that they held the appropriate 
cense. Such teachers held either an EMR or TMR license. . f 



ese were predominantly speech clinicians who were functioning in early childhood/handicapped programs. 
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TABLE 5: Compar, 



J ■ 

;j son of' Provisi 



onal Licensure With Function 



iURE AREA - • 

)le Mentally Retarded 

ng Disabilities •. 

rally Disturbed 

«\ 

ig Handicapped 



/ i . ■ 

•NUMBER WITO 
PROVISIONAL LICENSE 

19 



/ 



41 



24 



i 



NUMBER TEACHING 
IN CATEGORY 



10 



31 



MOST FREQUENT OTHER . CATEGORIES 
LD (5), Regular Education (3) . 



EMR (7) 



LD (10), Regular Education (3) 



ldNi; 



ly Handicapped 

ble Meqtally Retarded 



11 



EMR (5), LD (2) 



L3 



19 
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Jnservice Training^Needs of Direct Servicq Personnel , 

\ « • , 

Major Areas * . 4 v 

The questionnaire provided an opportunity for the -respondents in the di- 
rect service .sample to provide information Onfctheir inservice training needs; 



Item seve<r on the questionnaire listed nine areas which the participants were 
•asked td ryik from "1", indicating highest need, to "9" indicatij^lowest p 
need. The mean ranking for each item is shown in Table 6 with the item of 
greatest need at the top of the list and the remaining items in descending 
order. The major areas of concern, for direct service personnel appeared to 
be in designing and implementing appropriate educational programs. Somewhat 
below this were behavior management and evaluation of student performance. 
The remaining areas were very>closely clustered. 

The mean rankings were also computed according to the position held by 
respondents^? The resultp are reported in Table 7. It is apparent that for 
all of those groups /who provide direct instructional services for students, 
the ma^jor need was assistance in designing/ and implementing appropriate in- 
structional programs. This is the highest ranked need for all such groups 
except the teachers of the visually handicapped, where it was second 'ranked . 
The second greatest inservice need for each of the groups varied, somewhat, 
but the two most common areas were in behavior management and the evaluation 

of student performance. <^ > 

/ * ., ' - v. J 

School psychologists and school social workers both gatfe the highest 

j> . ■ >' 
Vankings to techniques" of behavior management and second highest to assess- 
ment procedures. Related service personnel was most concerned with planning 
anp using related services and secondly with assessment. 



20 
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jtfBlE 6: Mean Ranking^of Inservice Needs for 

TQtal Group ' \ - 

, •-. . ■ . .). . - 

ITEM " " • MEAN RAN K 

Design and implementation of appropriate 

educational programs - ' 3.80 

Techniques of behavior management 4.48 

Evaluation of student performance ■ 4.81 | 

Assessment procedures for handicapped students 5.13- 

Classroom organization- and management • 5.14 

Development of individual education pl^ns V 5.-23' 

7 . 

Developing and implementing instructional 

support services (Level II) 5.34 

Screening, identification, and referral of 

handicapped student c 5.36 



Planning and use of related services 5,46 



( 

/ 



/ 



/ » 



TABLE 7^ Mean Rankings of Inservice Needs by Position 



Teachers 

i Mentally Retarded 
f Disabled 
illy Disturbed 
f Handicapped 
Handicapped 
: Chitdren 

e Mefatally Retarded 

V r 

sychologist „ 
ocial Worker 
Services 
al Education 











Inservice 


Items * 


1 


2 




3 


4 


5 . . 


5,08 


5.88 


4 


.74 


4.04 l\ 


4.66 


5.76' 


4.46 


5 


.99 


3.49 


4.29- ' 


5.52 


5.22 


5 


.47 *' 


3.56 


5.27 . 


6.67 


■ 4.81 ' 


4 


.75 


3.6? . 


4.96 


8.50 


1.00 


7 


.50 


' 3.50 


4.50 


6.46 


3.' 52 


6. 


.15 , 


2.85 


J.38 


5.33 


5.00 


7. 


.33 


2.kj. 


3.66 


6.02 


4.25 


6. 


t 

.21 


2.64 


4.64 


5.20 


3.43 


5. 


.19 


,3.34 


4.92 ', 


4.74 


4.05 


6. 


.26' 


6.05 


4*42 : 


4.94 


4.50 


5. 


,43 


6.06 • 


5.87 


2.85 


4.57 


' 5. 


33' 


4.33 '■ 


.3.33 


4.69 


4.92 • 


'4. 


77 


5.31 


4.30 


5.58 


4.86 


5. 


08/ 


3.52 


4.76 


5.35 


5.13 


5. 


22 


3.79 ' 


4..8J\. 



5 
5 
5 
• 5 
3 
-5 
5 
5 
5 

'5 
'4 
3, 
5. 
5. 
5, 

llowing items were ranked by the respondents and correspond to the^umbers' 

Screening, identification and referral of handicapped students. 

Assessment procedures for handicapped students .• ' 

Development of individual educational plans. , ' 

Design and implementation of appropriate instructional programs. 

Evaluation of student performance. 

Planning and us>ng related> v s.ervices. ' • 

Techniques of behavior managbnent. ' , 

Classroom organization,aixl^mlriagement / ' ' ' 

Developing and implementing)instructional support services (Level II) 

J ■ V 



6 

56 
20 

31 ' 
.50 
.54 
.67 
.50' 
.28 
.63 
.93 
.60 

f 

.52 
.46 

on the table: 



' 7 

4,13 
. 1 

5.03 


# ) 

4.10 


il 

. 6.47 


* 5.38 


5.16 J 


"4.62 


' 5.74; 1 


3.9^ 


4". 52 


5.21 


4.23 


5.50 


1 7, 55) 


' 3.50 


'5.36 


6.31 ' 


' 4.67 


4.00 


6.33 


5.U0 


3.88 


„ 4.69 , 


6.81 


5.45 


7.81 


4.27 


3.58 


4.68 


5.47 


1.94 
7.20 


5.06 ' 
8.80~ 


6.27' 
6.80 


4.62 


5.38 \ 


, 5.84 


4.85 


5,71 V'' 


8.06 ■ 


4.48 


5.14 


5.35 
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Table 8 provides -^n analysis o'f the inservice needs by r^gior 1 !, 'In every 
region^th£~ftighest ranked need was in the design and implementation of appro- 
priate instructional programs. Mos,t frequently'^the • seconc^highest ranking 
was given to techniques of behavior management wi tP two regions indicating 
assistance in the evaluation of student performance is second most urgent need- 
for training"' 

In summary, with tjegard to broad areas of inservice training, there fs 
considerable consistency across the groups used in this survey . and across the 
various regions of the state. The primary needs identified by direct* service 
personnel are in the design^and implementation of educational programs, tech- 
niques of behavior management, and the evaluation of student performance. 



Speci fi c Topics 

* Item eight on the questionhai re contained 28. specific- topics which could 
be addressed through inservice training. Respondents were asked to rate their 
nee,d for training in eaGh of these specific areas on a scale^f "l" to 11 9" 
with "5" indicating the greatest need. Mean ratings were computed for each 
specific topic and analyzed by position and by region. 

In Tabje 9, the mean ratings for all respondents are reported, in order, 
from the greatest need tq the least need. Nine of the top ten % i terns 'are con- 
sistent with the results obtained in /the*' previous section, indicating a need. 



for assistance in instructional programs and methods, management |of behavior, 
and' measurement of student characteristics, behavior and academic progress. 

The last column in this table shows-which groups expressed the greatest 
need in each topical area. Perusal of that data fails to reveal any consis- 
tent pattern. * - 
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REGION 



TABLE 8: Mean Rankings of Inservice Needs 

inservice Items' 1 






1 " 


2 j 


3 


4 


5 


A 




M..38 


5.47 


4.06 


4.91 


B' 


4.89 


4.45 


- 5.69 


3.68 


4.94 


C ' 


5.18 


5.29 


. 5.13 


3.62 


4181 


°? , 


* 5.05 1 


5.16 


5.27 » 


4.02 


4.59 


t 0 5 . 68 


ps.iv 


5.79 


3.74 


4.60 


F 


5.49 


5.27 . 


5.00 


3.75 


4.73 


O 

G 


5.53 


5.81 


5.81 


4.11 , 


4.44 


H 


5.45 


> 5.10 


'5.11 
/ 


, 3.84 


4.94 



* The following items were ranked by the respondents and correspond 
1. Screening, identification, and referral of handicapped .stu 
c, ■ -2. Assessment procedures for handicapped" students. 

3. Development of individual educational . plans. • 

4. Design and implementation of appropriate instructional pre 

luation of student performance. 

6. Pfenning and using related services. 

7. , Techniques of behavior management."' . 
'8. -Classroom organization dnd management. 

9. , Developing and . implementing instructional sup£*5rt services 




TABLE 9: Mean Ratings of Inservice Items for Total Group 



ITEM ' ( RATING 
Developing alternative instructional methods \ 3.68 ' 



Designing classrooms -for more effective 3.54 
individualization 'of instruction 

Various instructional approaches to curri 3.41 
cular areas (reading, mathematics, etc.) 

Designing classrooms for more effective 3.37 
' behavioral management 

\Inplementation of various educational manage- 3.31 
ment systems (grouping, peer tutoring, etc. ) 

Establishing eligibility of students for ^3.24 
special .education services 



Measuring student progress ' 3.23 



Measurement of abademic and social, behavior 3.23' 
* in the classroom 

Observation. techniques £s an assessment device 3.20 



SUB-GROUPS WITH HIGHEST RATINGS 



. Admiriistratioh and interpretation of appro- 
priate' assessment instruments 



Developing goals and objectives from 
assessment data . 



3.11 



3.09 



21 



\ 



EMH (3.85 
LD (3.73) 

TMR (3.70 
EMR (3.66 

Reg (3.71 
LD (3.45) 

SSW (4.00 
Reg (3.49 

° CC (4.33) 
Reg (3.33 

' Rel (3.57 
CC (3.33) 
Speech (3 

4 

HH (3.79) 
.{} Reg (3.37 

SSW (4.00 
Reg (3.31 

CC (4.33) 
SSW .(3.44 

HH (4.29) 
EMR (3.62 

.HH (3.36) 
Reg (3.24 



, Reg (3.81), TMR (3.77), 
HH (3.71), CC (3.66), ED (3.58) 

, Reg (3.70), CC (3.67), 
", LD (3.57), ED (3. .50) 

, CC (3.67), EMR (3.6f), 
ED (3.27), HH (3.6?) 

, TMR (3.72), SPSY (3.50), 

, LD (3.42), EMR (3.33), ED (3.331 

EMR (3.42), LD (3.40), 
, HH (3.28), TMR (3.28) 

, EMR (3.43), LD(3.42), 
Voc (3.31), SPSY (3.25), 
23) 

EMR (3.45), TMR (3.45), 
, CC (3.33), Voc (3.30) 

, EMR (3.47), ED (3.39), 
, LD (3.23), HH (3.14) 

HH (3.64), TMR (3.61), 
, Speech (3.40), Voc. (3.28) 

CC. (4.00), TMR (3.63), 
, Rel (3.57), Voc (3.15) 

SSW (3.33), Voc (3.31), £ 
, EMR (3.20), SPSY (3.20) " , 
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TABLE 9 cont. 



•ITEM 



Developing community living skills 



Knowledge of federal and state regulations 



Working with parents of handicapped 
students 

Understanding of procedural safeguards 



Vocational careers/skills adjustment 



Working with parents during screening 
and referral 

Developing educational programs for 
handicapped children 

Reporting assessment results to parents 
and other school personnel 

Recognition of possible signs of handi- 
capping conditions 

Screening procedures for handicapping 
conditions 

Vocational assessment \ 



RATING ' ^ -^SUB-GROUPS WITH HIGHEST RATINGS * 



3.08 TMR (3.91, toe f3>5^) , EMR (3.53), 

HH (3.36), CC (3.33)/ SSW (3.33) 



Utilizing appropriate special education 3.06 
personnel to develop more effective programming 



Rel (3.86), TOR (3.67)) SSW (3.50), 

rED (3.27), EMR (3.20), HH (3.14), Reg (3.14] 



'3.03 ( SSW (3.50), Rel (3.50), CC (3.33), 

x Voc (3.15), SPSY (3.15), TMR (3.15), 
Reg (3.15) 

2.96 „ " SSW'(3.94), CC (3.67), TOR (3.34), 

Rel (3.29), Speech (3.29), Reg (3.17) 

2.95 SSW (3.33), TMR (3.14), Reg' (3.04), 

CC (3.00), EMR (2.95), Speech (2.95) 

2.89 Voc (4.15), VH (4.00), TMR (3.74), • 

EMR (3.45), CC (3.33), ED (2.81) 

■ i 

2.88 SSW (3.72), HH ( 3. 14 ) ,' Speech (3.12), • 

EMR (3.07), TMR (2.97), Reg (2.93) 

2.86 Rel (3.86), TMR (3.61), HH (3.57), 

Speech (3.54), OM3.33), EMR (3.09) 

2.84 HH (3.57), Rel (3.11), Voc (3.00), 

Reg (2.99), EMR (2.94), TMR (2.80) 

2.83 Reg (3.26), SSW (3.00), Speech (2.81)/ 

a Rel (2.77), SPSY (2.71), EMR & LD (2.52) 

2.83 Voc (3.86), CC (3.67), SSW (3.00), 

EMR (2.94)/' TMR (2.93), Reg (2.92) 

2.83 Voc" (4. 15 ), TMR (3.77), EMR (3.45), N 

CC (3.33), SSW (3.11), VH (3.00) ° 
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TABLE 9 cont. 



TITLE 

Developing vocational programs for 
young handicapped children 

Role and functions of members of. the 
staf.fing teams •(' 

Evaluation of niedia and materials ' 



Identifying young ( pre-school ) handi- 
capped children 

Understanding the major components of the 
individual educational plan 



RATING " SUB-GROUPS WITH HIGHEST RATINGS * 

2.82 TOR (3.84), CC (3.67), EMR (3.37)', 

Rel (3.14 )r Speech (3.14), SSW (3.06) 

2.79 Voc (3.00), Rel (2.94), SSW (2.90), 

Reg. (2.92), EMR (2.87), HH (2.86) 

2.75} ' .CC (3.33), Rel (3.29) , EMR (2.86), 
TOR (2.84), Reg (2.80) 

2.73 Rel (3.43), -Speech (3.39), SSW (3.39), 

TOR (3.27), HH (3.21), CC (3.00) 

2.69 Reg (3.21),' Voc (3.07), SSW (2.67) 



following abbreviations are used in this table: Regular classroom teacher =/Reg; Educable Mentally 
rded = EMR; Learning Disabled = ID; Emotionally Disturbed = ED; -Visually Handicapped = VH; Hearing 
icapped = HH; Crippled Children = CC; Trainable Mentally Retarded = TMR; Speech Handicapped = Speech? 
ol Psychologist = SPSY; School Social • Worker = SSW; Related Services = Rel; Vocational Education = Voc. 
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Mean ratings were then computed for each respondent group included in the 
survey. The 10 highest rated topics for each group are shown in Table 10. 

For each group, the 10 highest rated topics were defined as high priority 

8 topics. Onfe topic surfaced among the high priority topics in 12 of the 13 

groups. Every group except teachers of the educabje meVitally retarded and the 

related services respondents indicated a need for training in use of observa- 

» 

tion techniques as an assessment device. Although this item was the most con- 
sistently occurring acrpss the respondent groups, it was ranked middle to low 

in priority in nearly all of the groups. )The two groups ranking observation 

/ / 
in the top three needs were teachers ofcrippled children of speech. 

The highest rated need for the total group was in developing alternative 

instructional methods. It was also ^rated among the high priority topics for 

all respondent groups, except teachers of the visually handicapped and school 

social workers. 

Another topic which appeared in the high priority group for all groups 
except regular classroom teachers, school psychologists, and school social 
workers was training in administration of appropriate assessment instruments.. 

/ 

Another frequently appearing topi^ was related to measuring student' pro- 
gress. Only teachers of learning disabled, crippled, trainable mentally re- 
tarded and related service personnel' did not rate this topic as a high prior- 
ity item. . * . 
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TABLE 10: Highest Rated Inservice Needs by Pc 



POSITION 



Regular Classroom 



Educable Mentally 
Retarded 



34 



LETTER 

L 
K 
M 

0 
BB 

.. N 
P 
A 
J 
F 

L 
M 

K 
E 

P 

BB 

Y 

Z ' 

N 

D 



Developing alternative instructional met 

Various instructional approaches to curr 

Designing classrooms for more effective 
instruction ( reading, Mathematics , etc 

Designing classrooms for more effective 

Measuring student progress 

Implementation of various educational ma 

Measurement of academic and social beha\> 



Recognition of possible signs of handica 
Developing goals and objectives from ass 
Observation techniques as an assessment 

Developing alternative instructional pre 

Designing classrooms Tor more effective 
instruction (reading, mathematics, etc 

.Various instructional approaches to^curr 

Administration and interpretation of app 
instruments 

Developing community living skills 

Measurement of academic and social behav 

Measuring student progress 

o 

Vocational, assessment 
Vocational careers/skills adjustment 
. Implementation of various educational ma 
Establishing eligiblity of students for 



TABLE 10 cont. . 



POSITION 



LETTER 



Learning disabled 



L Developing alternative instructional meth 

b 

M Designing classrooms ' for more effective i 

instruction 

>* 

K Various instructional approaches to curri 

0 ■ Designing classrooms for, more effective b 

D Establishing eligibility for students for 

N J Implementation of various educational man 

P Measurement of academic and social -behavi 

F r Observation techniques as 'an assessment d 

E Administration and interpretation of appr 

Vinstruments 

J Developing goals and objectives from asse 

Q Utilizing appropriate special education p 

effective progranxriing 



Quotionally Disturbed 



L Developing alternative instructional math 

M Designing classroom for more effective in 

instruction 1 

N Implementation of various educational man 

0 Designing classroortls for more effective b 

Q Utilizing appropriate special education p 

more effective programriing 

K Various instructional approaches to curri* 

BB Measuring student progress 

E Administration and interpretation of appr< 

instruments 

J Developing gqals and objectives fran asse: 

F Observation techniques ■ as an assessment d< 
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TABLMrO cont.., 



LETTER 



RATING 



Handicapped 



Handicapped 



F 
P 
T 
U 



BB 

S 

t 

F 

H 

W 

AA 

N 

K 



Vocational careers/skills adjustment 

.Developing conxnunity living skills 

Vocational assessment ' - 

Developing 'vocational programs for handicapped children 

Measuring student progress *• 

Ijppmnentation of various educational management systems 

Administration and interpretation of appropriate assessment 
instruments 

Observation techniques as an assessment device 
Measurement of academic and social behavior in the classroom 
Knowledge of federal and state regulations 
Understanding procedural* safeguards 

Administration and interpretation of appropriate assessment . 
instruments f 1 

Measuring student progress 

Working with parents of har^dfca^ped students 

Developing alternative instructional methods 

Observation techniques as an assessment device 

Reporting assessment results to parents and other school personnel 

Developing educational programs for young handicapped children 

Developing community living skills * ' * 

Implementation of various educational management systems 

Various instructional approaches to curricular areas 




4.29 

3.78 
3.71 
3.71 
3.64 
3.57 
3.57 
3.36 
3.29 
3.29 
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TABLE lO^ont. 



LETTER 

N 
F 
E 

B 
K 
L 
M 



S 
X 

M 

X 

Y 

L 

Z 

0, 

M 
E 

F 
W 



Inpfenentation of various educational management systems 

Observation techniques as an assessment device 

Administration and interpretation of appropriate assessment 
instruments 

Screening procedures for handicapping conditions 

Various instructional approaches to curricular areas 

'Developing alternative instructional methods 

Designing fclassrocms for more effective individualization of 
instruction 

Utilizing appropriate special education personnel to develop 
more effective programuing 

Working with parents of handicapped students 

Developing vocational programs for handicapped" children 
• c 

Developing camiunity living skills 

Developing vocational programs for handicapped children 

Vocational assessment 

Developing alternative instructional methods «. 
Vocational careers/skills adjustment 

Utilizing appropriate special education personnel to develop 
more effective programming 

Designing classrooms for more effective behavioral management 

Administration and interpretation of appropriate assessment 
instruments 

Observation techniques as an assessment device 

Developing educational programs for young handicapped children 



RATING 

4.33 
4.33 
4.00 

4.00 
3.67 
3.67 
3.67 

3.67 

3.67 . 



3.90- 

3.84 

3.77 

3.77 

3.74 

3.73 

3.70 
3.62 

3.62 
3.61 



1 
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TABLE 10 cont. 



jychologist 



LETTER 




RATTNG 


W 


Developing educational programs for young handicapped children 


3". 54 


V 


Identifying young (pre-school) handicapped children 


3.39 


F 


Observation techniques as an assessment device 


3.39 


S 


Working with parents of handicapped student 


3.29 


L 


Developing alternative instructional methods 


3.26 


D 


Establishing eligiblity of students for special education services 


3.23 


BB 


Measuring student progress 


' 3.13 


C 


Working with parents during screening and referral • 


3.11 


X 


Developing vocational' programsxfor handicapped children 

Administration and interpretation W appropriate assessment 
i n^tnimpntc; 

11 lO Li. UllJ^-l 1 LO - N 

/ 


3.05 


E . 


3.04 


0 


Utilizing appropriate special education personnel to develop more 
effective progranming 


3.50 


H 


Implementation of various educational management systems 


3.30 


D 


Establishing eligibility of students for special education services 


3.25 


P 


Measurement of academic 'and social behavior in the classroom 


3.20 


J 


Developing goals and objectives from assessment data 


3.20 


T 


Knowledge of federal and state regulations 


3.15 


N 


Implementation of various educational n&nagement systems < 


3.15 


BB 


Measuring student progress " 


3.13 


JF 


Observation techniques as an assessment device 


3.10 


L 


Developing alternative instructional methods 


3.10 
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TABLE 10 cont. 



ERIC 



LETTER 
0 

P 

s, 

V 

c 

T 

F 

BB 

M 

J 



Utilizing appropriate special education personnel to develop 
more .effective, programing 

Measurement of academic and social behavior in the -classroom 

Working with parents of handicapped students 

Identifying young (pre-school )' handicapped children •'" 

Working with parents during screening and referral 

Knowledge of federal and state regulations 

Observation techniques as an assessment device 

Measuring student progress 

Developing cormunity living skills 

Developing goals and objectives from assessment data 



RATING 
4.00 

4.00 

3 ."94 . 

3.89 

3.72 

3.50 

3.44 

3.35 

3.33 ; 

3.33 



W Developing educational programs for young handicapped ^children 3.86 

Q Utilizing appropriate special education personnel to develop 3.85 
more effective progranming » 

B Screening procedures for handicapping conditions 3.85 

D Establishing eligibility of students for special education services 3.57 

E Administration and interpretation of appropriate assessment 3.57 
1 instruments 

T Kr^owledge of federal and state regulations 3.50 

V Identifying youngr%(pre-school ) handicapped children 3.42 

i \ ' 

R Evaluation of media and materials * 3 29 

I \ t 

S Working with parents of handicapped students 3.28 

F Administration and interpretation of appropriate assessment 3.28 
instruments 



/ 
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TABLE 10 Cont... 



al Education 



LETTER 

Z 
Y- 
AA 
' L 
BB 
D 
K 
E 

F 
T 



Vocational careers/skills adjustment 
Vocational < assessment 
Developing conmunity living skills 
Developing alternative instructional methods 
Measuring student progress 

Establishing eligibility of students for special education services 

Various instructional approaches to curricular, areas 

Administration and interpretation of appropriate assessment 
instruments 

Observation techniques as an assessment device 
Knowledge of federal and*'state regulations 



RATING 

4,15 
-^15,, 
3.54 
3.46 
3.31 
3.31 
3.23 , 
3.15 

3.15 
3.15 



no 



4 **i 

4 i 
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The analysis of these inservice trai ninq^ needs, by Minnesota regions can 
be_fo.un\lJ.njrab^esUl, and 12. Table 11 shows ratings. of _a.ll . -topics, whi.Te-11 
Table 12 shows the 10 highest rated needs for each region. Three high prior- 
ity needs appeared in the top 10 for all regions: developing alternative in- 
structional methods ,(jiesigning classrooms for more effective* individual ization 
of instruction, and various approaches to curricular areas. 

The use of observation techniques as an assessment device was rated high 
in all regions except D. Implementation of various educational'management 
systems was rated high in all except Regions B and C. While Regions A and C 
did not rate the topic of designing classroom for more effective behavioral 
management in the top 10, all other regions did. Measuring student progress 
was rated high in all regions except A and E. r 

Licensure 

•* 

The respondents were also asked if they were interested in obtain- 
ing licensure in any„categ ory of s pecial education. TableJ^-contai-ns-an-ana-Ty- 
sis of the responses to this item according to the positions held by the re- 
spondents. The greatest demand for licensure programs appear to be in the 
areas of teaching emotionally disturbed, learning disabled, and-young handi- 
capped chi ldren. / 1 

The vast majority of those who would like to obtain a license to teach 
emotionally disturbed are those presently teaching learning disabled students, 
although relatively ^large numbers of regular classroom teachers and teachers of 
the educable mentally retarded also expressed such wishes/ 

* ■ / 



TABLE 11: Mean RatingsVof Inservice Needs by Minnesota State Regions 



< 



REGION 



— \A B C t; ^ H 

Recognition of possible signs of ■ 3\25 3.12 ,2.95 3.05 2 85 2 65 3 11 97? 
handicapping conditions \ -i.it 

Screening procedures for handi- 2.94\ 2.90 2.91 3 00 2 63 2 81 2 75 9 qi 

capping conditions \ '. 

Working with parents during screen- 3.09 \>:87 2.89 3.21 2 80 3 02 2 71 non 
ing and referral A * 

Establishing eligibility of stu- 3.47 3/30 3.24 3.32 ^ 08 3 09 3 53 i 11 

dents for special education services . \ 

Administration and interpretation 3.44 3.21 3.12 2.89 '3 18 3 13 3 07 i ns 

of appropriate assessment instruments < * * 



Reporting assessment results to 2.87 2.71 2.85 2.85 2.69 2 91 ' 2.65 

parents and other school personnel 



Various instructional approaches 3.59 3.52 3.52. 3.26 3.80 3 26 3.73 
to ciirricular areas (reading, 
mathematics, etc. ) 



3.18 



Observation techniques as an 3.47 3.37 3.37 2.95 3 15 3 19 2 71 

assessment device 

\ 

Role and functions of members of 2.94 2.66 2.177 2 97 2 86 2 36 n« 

the staffing teams . • ' ' i,Vl 



2.87 



jD^standing the major ' components 2.69 2.62 2.71 -2t87 2r6~3 2~73 TT5 — 

of the individual educational plan .' ' ' ' 

/ 

Developing goals and objectives 3.25 3.06 3.09 3 05 3 13 3 17 3 29 i L 

from assessment data * 



3.31 
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ITEM A 

)eveloping alternative instru- 3 .78 

:ional methods r- 

)esigning classrooms for pnore effec- 
:ive individualization^ instruction 

implementation of various educa- 
:ional management systems (grouping, 
)eer, tutoring, etc.) 

)esigning classrooms for more 
effective behavioral management 

Measurement of academic and social 
jehavior in the ^lassroon 1 ^ 

Itilizing appropriate special 
education personnel to develop 
ore effective programming 

Valuation of media and materials 2^7 

forking with parents" of handi- 3.16 
apped students „ 

nowledge of federal and state 
egulations ( \ \ 



fnderstanding of procedural safe- 
[uards 

dentifying young (pre-school) 
andicapped chi ldren 

developing educational programs 
or young handicapped children * 



REGION . 

B C D *~ E F G H 

3.71 3.77 3.69 3.92 3.64 3.87 3.58 

3.68 3.77 .3.41 3.21 3.76 <» 3.52 3.98 3.47 

3.56 3.27 ■ 3.23 3.13 3.46 3.33 3.67 3.25 

v • • 

3.22 3.41 3.17 3.26 3.35 3.46 3.87 3.39 

3.06 3.42/ 3.18 3.00 3.20 3.21 3.47 3. 24 

3.44 3.11 3.02 ' 3.15 2.86 3.07 3.06 3.08 



2.83 2.73 2.69 ■ 2.84 2.73 2,83 2.74 
3.07 3.04 3.08 2.85 3.05 2.76 2.89 

3.26 3.15 3..06 3.29 2.87 3.11 2.58 2.99 



3.00 3.08 2.94 3.13 2.73 2.99 2.47 3.00 



2.91 2.91 2.86 3.03 2.34 ' 2.82 2.36 2.67 



3.06 3.08 2.95 2.97 - 2.47 ' 2.96 2A0 ! 2. 
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. TABLE 11 cont... 

ITEM A B 

Developing vocational programs 2.97 3.18 
for young handicapped children 

Vocational assessment 3.38 3.23 

Vocational careers/skills 3.45 3.32 
adjustment 

Developing conmunity living skills 3.34 3.24 

Measuring student progress ' 3.53 3.45 



'i 



si 



c 

2.91 

2.78 
2.81 

2.y5 
3.31 



REGION 
D 

2.95 

2.79 
2.87 

3.23 
3.44 



E 

2.65 

3.06 
3.13 

3.11 
3.12 



F 

2.85 

2.90 
2.94 

2.99 
3.22 



G 

2.35 

2.31 
2.38 

2.69 
3.35 



H 

2.76 

2.74 
2.81 

2.98 
3.13 
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TABLE 12: The 107 Highest Mean Ratings of Inservice Needs by Minnesota State, Region 



MEAN 

" ™ ' RATING 

Developing alternative instructional methods > 3 73 

Designing classrooms for more effective individualization of instruction 3.66 

Various instructional approaches to curricular areas * 3.59 

Implementation of various educational management systems - 3 56 

Screening procedures for handicapping Conditions 3.53 

Observation techniques as an assessment device 3 47 

Establishing eligibility of students for special education services 3.47 

Developing vocational programs for handicapped children 3.45 

Utilizing appropriate special education personnel to' develop ircre effective prograirming 3.44 

Administration and interpretation of appropriate assessment instruments 3.44 

Designing classrooms for more effective individualization of instruction 3.77 

Developing alternative instructional methods 3,71 

Various instructional approaches to curricular areas 3.52 

Measuring student progress . 345 

Measurement of academic and social behavior in the classroom 3.42 

Designing classrooms for more effective behavioral management 3.41 
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TABLE, 12 cont. 



ITEM 



MEAN 
RATING 



Observation techniques as an assessment device 3j 7 

Vocational careers/skills adjustment ■ 3 32 

Establishing eligibility of students for special education services 3. 30 

Inplementation of various educational management systems 3.27 

Developing alternative instructional methods 3.77 

Various instructional approaches to curricular areas 3,52 

Designing classrooms for more effective individualization of instruction 3.4l' 

Observation techniques as an assessment device 3.37 

Measuring student progress # 3 31 

Measurement of academic and social behavior in the classroon 3. 30 

Inplementation of various educational management systems 3.27 

Developing community living skills ' 3 24 

Vocational assessment 3 23 

Administration and interpretation of appropriate assessment devices 3.21 

Developing alternative instructional methods 3,69 

Measuring student progress 3 44 

Establishing eligibility of students for special education services 3.32 

Knowledge of federal and state regulations 3,29 
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TABLE 12 cont... 



MEAN 

ITEM RATING 



Designing classrooms for. more effective behavioral management 3.26 

Various instructional approaches to curricular areas 3.26 

Developing ccnmunity living skills 3.23 

Designing classxpoms for more effective individualization of instruction 3.21 

Wbrking with parents during screening and referral 3.21 
Utilizing appropriate special education personnel to develop more effecitive programming 3.15 

Developing alternative instructional methods 3.92 

Various instructional approaches to curricula^ areas 3.80 

Designing classrooms for more effective individualization of instruction 3.76 

r 

Implementation of various educational management systems * 3.46 

Designing classrooms for more effective behavioral management " 3.35 

Measurement of academic and social behavior in the classroom 3.20 

Administration and interpretation of appropriate assessment instruments ■ 3.18 

Observation techniques as an assessment device / 3. 15 

Developing goals and objectives from assessment dcita^ 3.13 

Vocational careers/skills adjustment . 3. 13 

Developing alternative instructional methods 3.64 

Designing classrooms for more effective 'individualization of instruction ' 3.52 
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TABLE 12 cont.. 



ITEM 

Designing classrooms for more effective behavioral management 
Implementation of various educational management systems 
Various instructional approaches to curricular areas ' 
. Measuring student progress 

Measurement of academic and social behavior in the classroom 

Observation techniques as an assessment device 

Developing goals and objectives from assessment data 

Administration and interpretation of appropriate assessment instruments 

Designing classrooms for more effective individualization of instruction 
Developing alternative instructional methods ■ 
Designing classrooms for more effective behavioral management 
Implementation of various educational management systems 
Working with parents during screening and referral 
Measurement of academic and social behavior in the classroom 
Measuring student progress ' /■ 

Various instructional approaches to curricular areas- 
Developing goals and objectives from assessment data 
Recognition of possible signs of handicapping conditions 



MEAN 
RATING 

3.46 

3.33 

3.26 

3.22 

3.21 

3.19 

3.17 

3.13 

3.98 
3.87 
3.87 
3.67 
3.53 
3.47 
3.35 
3.31 
3.24 
3.11 
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TABLE 12 cont... 



ITEM 



Developing alternative instructional methods 4 
Designing classrooms for more effective individualization of instruction 
Designing classrooms for more effective behavioral management 
Various instructional approaches to curricular areas 
Establishing eligibility of students for special education services 
Implementation of various educational management systems 
Measurement of academic and social behavior in the classroom 
Observation techniques as an assessment device 
Measuring student progress 



MEAN 
RATING 

3.58 
3.47 
3.39 
3.31 
3.27 
3.25 
3.24 
3.18 
3.13 



Utilizing appropriate special education personnel to develop more effective programming 3.08 
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Those expressing a desire to obtain a license to teach young handicapped 
children came primarily from the ranks of 'regular classroom teachers and teach- 
ers- of the learning disabled, although teachers of the mentally retarded (both 
educable and trainable) and speech clinicians contributed significant numbers 
as wetl. 

Those who wish to obtain a license to teach learning disabled children 
are primarily regular classroom teachers. A substantial number of 'teachers 
of educable mentally retarded children also indicated such an interest, 
V The regional analysis of the responses to this question,. are in Table 14. 
These data suggest that the largest number of teachers desiring to obtain 
some type of special education license are j ; n Regions H, C, and F. In each / 
region, the licensure programs of greatest interest are in teaching emotiofially 
disturbed, learning disabled, and early childhood. 



TABLE 13: Licensure Desired by Position Held 



Li ce nse 

Educable \ Trainable School Adaptive . 

Mentally Learning Emotionally Visually Hearing -Crippled Mentally School 'Social Early Physical 

Retarded Disabled Disturbed Handicapped Handicapped Children : Retarded Speech 'Psychologist Worker Childhood Education 



ssroom 15 



114 



58 



30 



31 



15 



24 



16 



51 



57 



31 



ntally 7 
sabled 56 



43 



13 



41 
101 



14 



12 



17 



51 



10 

22 



41 



55 



17 
10 



d 

ildren 

lentally 5 
5 

hologist 
al 

•vice 

2 
3 
96 



10 



218 



14 

7 



246 



64 



22 
1 
1 



105 



41 



34 



54 



129 



103 



1 

5 
2 

22 
32 
1 
2 
3 
1 

21 
244 



10 § 



81 

67 
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TABLE j14 : Desired Licensure by Region 



SURE _ REGION 



;3 63 





A 


B 


. C 


D 


E 


F 


G 


H 


Total 


ble Mentally Retarded (EMR) 


2 


6 


23 


4 


8 


9 


4 


41 


97 


ing Disabled (ID) 


7 


18 


44 


8 


13 


37 


10 


81 


218 


anally Disturbed (ED) 


4 


21 


56 


6 


28 


41 


9 


78 


243 


Uy Handicapped (VH) 


2 


4 


13 


2 


. 4 


16 


0 


21 


62 


ig Handicapped (HH) 


3 


3 


25 


1 


5 


27 


3 


38 


105 


pedically Handicapped (OH) 


1 


3 


6 


1 


2 


11 


2 


15 


41 


jble Mentally Retarded (TMR) 


2 


1 


8 


2 


2 


8 


2 


9 


34 


i (Sp) 


1 


4 


14 


1 


4 


10 


0 


20 


54 


I Psychology (S Psy) 


3 


9 


22 


2 


4 


30 


8 


46 


124 . 


I Social Iforker (SSW) 


3 


9 


15 


1 


7 


24 


2 


39 


100 


Childhood EC) 


8 


17 


50 


8 


17 


47 


10 


85 


242 


Lve Physical Education APE) 


3 


7 


20 


5 


5 


16 


•4 


23 


83 


Total 


39 


102 


296' 


,41 


99 


276 


54 


496 
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Summary 

This survey- of special education personnel and regular classroom teachers 
indicates that the greatest need is to make additional training available in 
m the design and implementation of instructional programs. Several specific 
topics emerge from the analysis as high priority topics, whether one analyzes 
the data on the basis of the total group, position held, or region of the 
state. Those topics are: 

(1) Developing alternative instructional methods. 

(2) Designing classrooms for more effective individualization of 
instruction. 

(3) Various instructional approaches to curricular areas. 

(4) Measuring student progress. 

(5) Observation techniques as a method of assessment. 

(6) Designing classrooms for more effective behavioral management. 

(7) -Implementation of various educational management systems. 

Beyond these priority topics, which are quite uniform, each region and 
each group displayed enough variability to suggest that the second tier of in/ 
service training needs become mu&t more specific to the group and region./ 

The desire for licensure programs in special education is conceTTtrated 
in a few regions and is primarily focused upon programs, for emotionally dis- 
turbed, early childhood, and learning disabilities. 
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I 

Inservice Training Needs of Admin is trators i 

\ 

A total of 271 administrators returned the questionnaire. The distribu- 
tion of those responds according to their position'is given in Table 15. Over 
60% were principals and another 15% were district administrators. 

The mean ratings of inservice needs by administrators are found in Table 
16, along with an indication of which groups of administrators rated the topic 
as greatest need. Needs are listed in order from highest priority to lowest. 

Table 17 contains the results of the analysis according to the positions 
held by administrators. Only the 10 highest rated items for each group are 
given in this table. Table 18 is designed to provide data on the 10 highest 
rated items in each region of the state. 

There are a number of items which are rated high by the total group, sev- 
eral sub-groups and several regions. These items are as follows: 

(1) Designing staff development programs. 

(2) Evaluating instructional programs. 

(3) Alternative models for special needs. 

(4) Procedures for assuring .quality programs. 

(5) Assessing staff development needs. 

(6) Supervision and evaluation of special education personnel. 
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TABLE 15: Administrative Positions Held by Respondepts 



44 



POSITION 



Superintendent 



NUMBER 



27 



PERCENT 



10 



Central Office Administrator 



Elementary Principal 



Secondary Principal 



Special Education Director 



15 



82 



90 



16 



5 
30 
33 

6 



Special Education Coordinator 

/ 



Other 



TOTAL 



21 



20 



271 



8 
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TABLE 1-6: Mean Ratings of Inservice Needs by Administrators 



TOTAL GROUP 

ITEM MEAN RATING 

Designing staff development programs 3.48 

Evaluating instructional programs 3.44 

Alternative models for special needs 3.39 

Procedures for assuring quality programs 3.37 

Assessing staff development needs 3.29 

Conflict management and resolution 3.18 

Supervision and evaluation of special 3.18 
education personnel 

Creating least restrictive alternatives 3.09 

Camiunication strategies 3.06 

Program development strategies 2.99 

Evaluating management services 2.99 

Current case law in special education 2.92 

Effective management of related services 2.91 

Goal development 2.87 

Administrative -models in special education 2.86 

School -community relationships 2.86 

73- 



FJG1IEST MEANS FOR SUB-GROUPS * 

SET) (3.75), CO (3.73), SEC (3.57), EP (3.44) 

SED (4.00), SEC (3.57), CO (3.53), SP (3.41) 

SED (3.63), S (3.56), EP (3.41), SP (3.23) 

SED (3.62), SEC (3.62), CO (3.53), S (3.41) 

SP (3.36), SEC (3.33), CO (3.33), S- (3.19) 

SED (3.86), SEC (3.63), CO (3.40, EP (3.31) 

SED (3.63), SEC (3.50), S (3.30, SP (3.27), 
EP (3.05) 

CO (3.27), S (3.15), SED (3.12), EP (3.10) 
SED (3.56), SEC (3.38), SP (3.04), S (3.04) 
SED (3.31), SEC (3.10), S (3.10), CO (3.00) 
CO (3.40), SEC (3.40), SED (3.19), S (2.96) 
SEC (3.29), S (3.26), EP (3.11), SED (3.06) 
SED (3.75), SEC (3.05), CO (3.00), EP (2.95) 
CO (3.13), SED (3.06), SEC (3.04), S (2.96) 
SEC (3.86), SED (3.31), EP (2.84), CO (2.80) 
S (3.00), SP (2.93), SEC (2.90, SED (2.87). w 

* "i 
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TABLE 16 cont... r 



TOTAL' GROUP 

ITEM MEAN RATING HIGHEST MEANS FOR SUB-GROUPS 



Evaluating child-study systemsy 2.82 S (3.00), SP (2.89), SED (2.88), SEC (2.86) 

Management information systems " 2.78 SED (3.50), SEC (3.29), CO (3.13), EP (2.70) 

Special education financing 2.71 ; . S (3.52), SED (2.94), CO (2.93) 

Due process and school expulsion 2.69 EP (2.94), SED (2.87) , SEC (2.67), S (2.56) 

Compliance ranagement 2.68 EP (2.91), SEC (2.86), S (2.67), CO (2.67) 

Agencies and organizations serving the 2.67 S (3.19), EP (2.82), SP (2.79 
handicapped 

Assessing personnel needs in special education 2.65, S (3.03), SP (2.77) 

Data privacy ■ 2.60 SED (3.25), CO (3.00), S (2.78) 

Technology for conducting meetings 2.54 SEC (2.95), 00 (2.93), SED (2.75), ED (2.64) 

Recruiting and assigning special education 2.22 ; SP (2.45) , S (2.41 ) 
personnel 

owing abbreviations are used in this table: superintendent = S; central office administrator = CO; 

ry principal = EP; secondary principal = SP; special education director = SED; special education 

tor = SEC. \ 

v 
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table 17 



TEN HIGHEST RATED ITEMS BY GROUPS OF ADMINISTRATORS 



Superintendent! 



Central Office 
Personnel 



Item . 

U - Alternative 
models for 
spec lal 

needs students 

0 - Special 
education 
financing 



Rating 
3.56 

3.51 

3.42 



K - Des I going 
staff 

development 
prog»*ans 

X - Procedure! for 3.41 
assuring 
qua 1 I ty 
programs 

C - Supervision 4 3.30 
evaluation of 
special 
education 
personnel 



P - Current case 
law In 
special 
education 



J - Assessing 
staff 

development 
needs 

R - Program 

development 
s tra tegl es 



3.26 



N - Evaluating 3.23 
Instruct lonal 
programs 



■S - Agencies and 3.19 
organ! it tlons 
serving th« . 
hand (capped 



3.19 



3.11 



Item 

K - Des I gn 1 ng 

starr 

development 
programs 

X - Procedures 
for assuring 
qual Ity 
programs 

H - Evaluating 
Instructive 
programs 



I - Conflict 
ma nagement 
and 

resolution 

L - Evaluat Ing 
mana gement 
services 



J - As sess Ing 

starr 

development 
needs 

T - Creating 
least 

restrictive 
al ternatlves 

Z - Coal 

development 



U - Management 
info rmatlon 
systems 



Al ternatlve 
models for 
special needs 
students 



3.73 



3.53 



3.53 



3.40 



3.40 



3.33 



3.27 



3.13 



3.13 



3.07 



Elementary 
Pr Incl pals 



Secondary 
Prlncl pals 



Rating j_tem 



Rating Item 



3,44 



K - Designing 
staff 
devf lopmcnt 
programs 

N - Evaluating 3.37 
Instructional 
programs 

X - Procedures for 3,34 
assuring 
qual I ty 
program 



I - Conflict 
ma nagemcnt 
and 

resolution 

J - Assessing 
staff 

development 
needs 



P - Current case 
law In 
spec I a I 
cduca t Ion 

T - Creating 
least 

restrictive 
al ternj tl ves 



3.31 



3.19 



3.11 



3.10 



Supervision J 
cval uatlun of 
spec I al education 
personnel 



3.05 



R - Program 

development 
strategies 



Due process 
and school 
expul s Ion 



2.99 



2.94 



N - 



J - 



3.41 



3.40 



3.36 



Evaluatl ng 

Instructional 

programs 

Des I gnlng 
staff ■ 
development 
programs 

Assessing 
staff 

development 
needs 



C - Supervision and 3.27 
evaluation of 
special education 
personnel 

W - Alternative 3.23 
models for 
special needs 
s tudents 



Procedures for 3.22 

assuring 

quality 

programs 



Communication 
stratcgl es 



I - 



T - 



Conflict 
management 
& resolution 



Creating 
least 

restrictive 
alternative 



3.04 



3.02 



Special Education 
D1 rectors 



Special Education 
Coordinators 



Rating item 



Rating Item 



ScIiooI-cotoiu- 2.93 
nlty relation- 
ships 



N - 



Evaluating 

Instructional 

programs 



4.00 



3.86 



3.75 



3.75 



I - Conflict 
management 
and 

resolution 

Q - Elective 

management of 

related 

services 

K - Designing 
starf 

development 
programs 



X - Procedures for 3.63 
assuring 
qual 1 ty 
programs 

W • Alternative 3.63 
models ror 
special needs 
students 

C - Supervision 4 3.63 
evaluation of 
special education 
personnel 



H - Communlca tlon 
strategies 



2.96 U - Management 
1 nfo rmatlon 
systems 



3.56 



3.50 



F - Administrative 3.31 
models In 
special. education 



R - Program 

development 
strategies 



3.31 



Rattnq 
3.86 



Administrative 
models In 
sped al 
educa tlon 

Conflict 3.63 

management 

and 

resolution 

Procedures for 3.62 
assur ing 
qual I ty 
programs 



N - Evaluating 
Instructional 
programs 



K - Designing 
staff 

development 
programs 



3.57 



3J57 



Supervision ft 
evaluation of 
special education 
personnel 



3.50' 



Eval uati ng 
management 
servl ces 



3.40 



Communication 3.38 
s tragegl es 



U - Management 3.29 
Information 
systems / 



Current eise 3.29 
law 1n 

special education 
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TABLE 18: Highest Rated Inservice Needs by Administrators by Region 



A 



ITEM 

LETTER ITEM 

X Procedures for assuring quality programs 

N Evaluating instructional programs 

K Designing staff development programs 

G School -community relations 

H Communication strategies 

T Creating least restrictive alternatives 

S Agencies and organizations serving the handicapped 

C Supervision and evaluation/of special education personnel 

J Assessing staff developrr^it needs 

W Alternative rfodels for special needs students 

; X 

I Conflict management and resolution 

P Current case law in special education 

V Compliance management 

X Procedures for assuring quality programs 

N Evaluating instructional programs 

- E Due process and school expulsion 

R Program development strategies 



MEAN 
RATING 

3.67 

3.58 

3.51 

3.48 

3.48 

3.45 

3.38 

3.64 

3.67 

3.24 

\ 4.25 
4.20 
4.00 , 
4.00 
3.75 
3.40 
3.25 
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FABLE 18 cont. 



ITEM • 
LETTER 



J 
N 
K 
X 
C 

w 

T 
G 
L 

Z 

K 
J 
W 
P 

c 

R 



/ ITEM 
Creating least restrictive alternatives 
Management r ' ; ntion systems 
Alternative ■ for special needs student 

Assessing staff development needs 

Evaluating instructional programs 

Designing staff development programs 

Procedures for assuring quality programs 

Supervision and evaluation of special education personnel 

Alternative models for special needs students 

Creating least restrictive alternatives 

School-community relations 

Evaluating management services 

Goal development 

Designing staff development programs 

Assessing staff development needs 

Alternative models for special needs students 

Current case law in special education 

Supervision and evaluation of special education personnel 

Program development strategies 



MEAN 
RATING 

3.25 

3.25 

3.25 

3.52 

3.53 

3.39 

3.38 

3.32 

3.23 

3.00 ' 

2.98 

2.97 

2.97 

3.53 
3.40 
3.33 
3.13 
3.07 
3.06 
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TABLE 18 cont. 



ITEM MEAN 

'1 LETTER ITEM RATING 

T Creating least restrictive alternatives 3,00 

X Procedures for assuring quality programs 3,00 

L Evaluating management services 2,93 

I Conflict -management and resolution 2,80 

• N Evaluating instructional programs 3.43 

K Designing staff development programs 3,32 

W Alternative models for special needs students 3,28 

I Conflict management and resolution 3.24 

C Supervision and evaluation of special education personnel 3.24 

P Current case law in special education 3,10 

J Assessing staff development needs 3.00 

H . Communication strategies ■ 2.97 

R Program development strategies 2,97 

S Agencies and organizations serving the handicapped 2,97 

W Alternative models for special needs students 3.43 

N Evaluating instructional programs 3,30 

C Supervision and evaluation of special education personnel 3,29 g 

0 " K Designing staff development programs 3.26 

I \ Conflict management and resolution " 3.24 
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TABLE 18 cent. 



ITEM 
LETTER 

X 

J 
P 
L 
H 

K 
X 
• N 
C 
F 
J 
R 
W 
I 
H 

K 
W 
X 

0 ' 



ITEM 

Procedures for assuring quality programs 
Assessing staff development needs 
Current case law in special education 
Evaluating Management services 
Communication strategies 

Designing staff development programs 
Procedures for assuring quality programs 
Evaluating instructional programs 

Supervision and evaluation of special education personnel 

Administrative models in special education 

Assessing staff development needs 

Program development strategies 

Alternative models for special needs students 

Conflict management and resolution 

Communication strategies 

Designing staff development programs 



Alternative models for special needs students 
Procedures for assuring quality programs 
Special education financing 



MEAN 
RATING 

3.13 

3.12 

3.04 

2.98 

2.95 

' 3.91 
3.9L-, 
3.82 
3.63 
3.63 
3.45 
3.4', 

3.27 
3.18 

3.59 
3.56 
3.45 
3.45 
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TABLE 18 cont. 



ITEM 

LETTER ITEM 



MEAN 
RATING 



J Assessing staff development needs '3.31 

I Conflict management and resolution 3.28 

T Creating least restrictive alternatives 3.27 

R Program development strategies ' 3 Q8 

L Evaluating management services 3^07 

H Comnunication strategies 3.06 
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Conclusions and Recommendations 

C ond usions : 

This survey assessed special education related staff development needs in 
the state of Minnesota by sampling public school personnel .who are providing 
educational services to handicapped students. The data obtained suggest the 
following conclusions: 

(1) As might be predicted from the known distribution of services to 
handicapped students, the majority of the respondents were em- 
ployed ■ v • the elementary schools. 

(2) There are a large number of teachers in the sample who hold li- 
censes in several categories of special education, particularly 
among teachers serving mildly handicapped students. This find- 
ing has implications for licensure and employment policies, v 
suggesting that a combined, non-categorical license for mildly 
handicapped »nay be desirable. Functionally, such a license is 
now being earned "the hard 'way" by many teachers, presumably 
because it fulfills a local school system need. 

(3) The major area in which direct service personnel indicate a need 
for further training is in the design and implementation of ap- 
propriate educational programs. 

(4) More specifically, direct service personnel indicate training 
needs in curricular adaptation, individualizing instruction, 

C behavior management, educational management, and assessment of.. 

students. • , ■ / 
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(5) While there is considerable consistency on major training needs 
for direct service personnel, there is also diversity when the 
needs are analyzed by categories of teacher and by region of the 
state. 

(6) Administrators tend to have needs which focus on staff develop- 
ment, supervision, and evaluation of both staff and programs. 

(7) As with the direct service personnel, administrators also appear 
to show consistency with regard to major needs, but also some 
diversity when analyzed by position and by region. 

Recommendations : 

Based on the frequency with which certain staff development needs sur- 
faced in both the direct service and administrator samples, there are some 
training needs, listed in Table 19, which could and probably should be add- 
ressed on a broad basis in order to assure full opportunity for school person- 
nel to obtain the training for which they express a need. 

All of the topics rated as high priority needs are currently taught in 
standard professional education course offerings at most of the colleges and 
university of Minnesota. However, for a variety of reasons related to acces- 
sibility, cost effectiveness of those offerings and content that is not always 
focused on current staff needs, the existing delivery system does not adequate 
ly mesh with staff development realities. 

It is possible that renewed efforts at statewide cooperation and coordina 
tion among training institutions would contribute to improvements in the deliv 
ery of .inservice training. While potentially useful, such coordination would 
be of little moment unless the separate insti tutions- also begah to make crea- 
tive additions to their present methods of packaging and delivering inservice 
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TABLE i_9: Statewide Insenuce Needs 



DIRECT SERVICE PERSONNEL 

1) Developing alternative instructional methods 

2) Desiqn.ing classrooms for more effective 
individualization of instruction 

3) Various instructional approaches to curricular 
areas 

4) Designing classrooms for more effective 
behavioral management 

5) Implementation of various educational 
management systems 

6) Measuring student progress 

7) Observation techniques as an assessment 
device 



ADMINISTRATORS 

(1) Designing staff development programs 

(2) Evaluating instructional programs 

(3) Alternative models for special needs 

(4) Procedures for assuring quality programs 

(5) Assessing staff development needs 

(6) Supervision and evaluation of special 
education personnel 



0 0 
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training to educators. That is, the mechanisms for delivering knowledge and * 
skills must be addressed. Additional means of delivery will have to be exper- 
imented with, if substantial progress of filling the identified needs is to be 
accomplished. ' 

Among the likely possibilities ire highly focused one-day workshops that 
combine theory, demonstration, and practice of the new skill. In such work- 
shops, or other offerings , the use of\ video-taped demonstrations, simulations 
that challenge the student, micro-computer packages that develop specific 
ski 11 . ? similar means 01 delivering information are well within reach. 
Focu Jficity, practicality, and h^ands-on practice appear important to 

any ^ucri of forts . 

Special education programs in Minnesota are reimbursed on a .categorical . 
h^'s. As a result, college training programs are designed to meet the needs 



of ; direct service personnel in each of the categorical areas. Unless and un- 
til that is changed, one method of providing for the diversity of needs is in- 
service offerings based upon those categorical divisions. Table 20 contains 
a listing of the high priority topics for -each categorical group. Those needs 
may not be fully addressed through a system Ibased only on functional neeci^ 
without regard to category of handicap, but much overlap is quite obvious, j 
Table 21 contains the specific topics rated as high priority by administrators 
for each group. These needs could be addressed through cooperative efforts, ' 
if the state education agency and the training institutions in the state uti- 
lized the unique resources available to each.j 

Several problems are inherent in this approach. First, without careful 

monitoring and cooperation, there can be no assurance that all areas of need 

1 

would be systematically addressed. Second, gepgraphical considerations may 



prevent many of those who desire such training from participating, unless the 
training institutions develop more creative delivery systerr~ .as commented on 
above. 

One possibility is to approch the training endeavor on a regional basis 
with leadership from an agency which can serve the entire state. Utilizing 
the resources of the training institutions and other agencies, training pack- 
ages could be developed cooperatively and then delivered by colleges on a re- 
gional basis. The regional training needs, which could provide the basis for 
the development of inservice training at the/fegional level, are found in 
Table 22. 



/ 

/ 

/ 
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TABLE 20: Inservifce Topics 



r * 



REGULAR CLASSROOM TEACHERS 

Recognition of possible signs of handicapping 1 
conditions* • • ■ * 1 



* Developing goal^ and object ives from asseSs- 

• ment data \ 

' i * 

•Measurement of academic and social behavior 
in the classroom • ' 



Direct Service Personnel by Groups 
I 

' TEACHERS OF JSDUCABLE .MENTALLY RETARDED- 

(1) Establishing eligibility .of -students for ' t , 
special education services 

(2) Administration and interpretation of appropriate 
assessment instruments 

s (3) Measurement of academic arid social? behavior 
\Ln the classroom 1 



TEACHERS OF LEARNING DISABLED S 

Establishing eligibility of students for 
^ special education sen/ices 

Administration and interpretation of appro- 
priate assessment instruments 

Developing goals and objectives from assess- 
ment instruments * ■ 

Measurement of academic and social' behavior 
in the qlassroom 

Utilizing appropriate special education 
personnel to develop more effective programming 



(4-) Vocational assessment 

(5) Vocational careers/ski 11 ^adjustment , 

(6) Developing community living skills ^ 

TEACHERS 0? EMOTIONALLY [feTURBED 

(1) Administration and, interpretation of appropriate 
assessment instruments . * 

( 2 i Developing goals and objectives from assessment / 
data 

(3) Utilizing appropriate special education 'personnel 
to develop more effective programming * 



ERIC 
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TABLE 20 con,t. 



TEACHERS OF VISUALLY HANDICftPPg 

1) Administration and interpretation of 'appropriate 

assessment Instruments 
, 1 
l) Measurement of academic and sopial * behavior 

in the classroom 

' I 

3) Knowledge of federal, ^nd state regulations . 
1) Understanding procedural safeguards 



Developing vocational programs for handicapped 



cni ldrejj 
>) Vocational assessment 



\ 

(1) 



(3) 



(4) 



■ TEACHERS OF [ EARjNG II A^DJCAPPE D ' ' ' 

Admin istratioh and interpretation of appropriate,/ 
assessment i instruments i * (j ' : 

Repo^tytg assessment results to parents and . s - 
other school « personnel ., .'**'•' 

Working with parents of handicapped students 

Developing educational programs for handicapped . 
children 



(5) Developing community living skills 



0. Vocational careers/skill adjustment- 

1) Deye lopin^ccminunity living skills 

{ 'I l / 

v . TEACHERS OF .CRIPPLED CHILDREN 

J- Screwing procedures for handicapping conditions 

. .. ' x 

!.] ■ Administration, and interpretation of appro- ) % 
priate assessment instruments 1 

1)* Utilizing appropriate educational personnel 
-to develop mdre Effective programming 1 

) Working with parents of handicapped students 

i) Developing vocational programs for handicapped 
students 1 



TEACHERS OF TRAINABLE ME^ALLY ^RETARDED h * 
, ~ ' ^ * 7> ^ — A 

(1) Administration apd interpretation of appropriate, ^ 
assessment 'instruments l * 

(2) ? Deyeloping i educational programs, for handi- 

capped children / ** 

(3) Developing vocational programs for handi- ^ ^ 
capped children * , ; j 

(4) Vocational assessment 

■* 

i 

(51? Vocational careers/skill adjustment ' 1 



Developing community Living skill's 



0^ 



ID 
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TABLE 2.0 cont.'.. 



Speech CLINICIANS 



) Establishing eligibility qJ; students for 
special education services * 

' ■ f 

1 Administratis and interpretation 'of appro- 
priate assessment instruments . 

I 

i Working (with parents during screening and 
referral/ ; " . - , ^ 

1 Identifying young (pre-school) handicapped 
children • • 

, ■ i • ' * f 

developing educational programs for handi- 
, capped' children . ' 

Developing vocational' programs for handi-* 
capped students \ » 



SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGIST S 

(1) Establishing eligibility of students for 
, special education services 'u* 

( 2 ) ' Developing goals and objectives from assess- 

ment data 

(3) Measurement pf acaddmic and feocbil beliavior in 
the classroom / 



V' 1 



i 



4) Knowledgeable of federa/1 and state regulations ^ 



SCHOOL SO CIAL WORKERS ' * ' 

{ —V A « 

lurking with ^aregtsaJuring screening 
referral ' J x 



atfd 



Developing *gpals and objectives' f ran assess-""' 
merit data ' . » [ 

A 

Measurement of academic and social "behavjor 
in' the classroom s ; s 

Working with parents of handicapped students 

"Knowledge of federal and state regulations 

Identifying young (pre-school) handicapped 
children ^ • 



Developing community living, skills 



Q '■?. 
u j 



RELATED SERVICES 

(-1) ..Screening procedure/ for handicapping conditions 

^2) Administration and, interpretation of appro- \ ' 
priate assessment instruments 

(3) Utilizing appropriate special education, personnel 
v» to develop more effective programming 

V (4) Evaluation of med^a anci materials -\ ' 

V 1 

•(51 Working with parents of hai^cappqd students . 
(6) ^Knowledge of federal aria staice regulations* 



(7) Identifying young (prerSchooV) handicapped children 

Developir 
children 



(8) Developing educational programs for handicapped cn 



\ 



\ 



\ 
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TABLE 20 corn 

* A ^ % 

• TEACHERS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

— ; 1 • 

i 

(1) F.stabl i-shing eligibility of students for * 
'special education - services, ■ ' i 

- 1 * ' 

(2) t .Administration ^nd interpretation of appropriate? 
•assessnpnt instruments v / 

< • \ 

(3) Knowledge of federal and "state, regulations 
. ■ i 

(.4) Vocational assessment \ 9 

(5) Vocational careers/skill development 
(6-) .Developing comriurii^y living slfills 



4> 



/ s 
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* f 

TABLE, 21:. Inservice Topics For Administrators by 



GEI 

(1) Creafeij 
\2): Evarlual 



(3 /Goal d( 



SUPRRIlNTrENDENT 

* *# , 

(1) Program" development strategies 

if?) Special education financing sj '* 

• » i - *7 

( 3') .Current' case law in special education ' 

. " * i 

(4) Agencies and organizations Serving 'th^ handicapped" (4) Manager 

s ELEMENTARY/ PRINCIPAL ^ c 
* * ' . : 

U) 'Creating least restrictive alternatives 

^ ' *. - . 1 / 

(2) .Program 1 'development strategies 

(3_) Current' case law in 'special** education . 
(4) Pue protest -and sqhool expulsion 

DIRECTOR OF SPECIAL EDUCATION. * 

\ I ~ ^ ^ V , '< \ 

( 1 ) Comriunicatibn 'strategies ' ' t 

f-2 ) Program development- strategies 

(3) Effective - management of related service 

( 4 ) Management information systems 

(5) Administrative models iq special education 




II) Creatir 
[2)' , "C9mnunj 
!3) School" 

* m 

x : si 

(1 ) ^Calmuni 

(2) Managed 
A3) Adminis 

(4) # Evaluat 
• (5) Current 



-7 
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TABLE 22: Service Topics by Region 



(1) 
(2) 

* 

L 

(3) 

(■I) 

1$ 

(1) 

(2) 
(3) 



DIRI3CT SERVICE IH-IIISOWKI , 

Hstabl ishing el igibility of students for- ' 
special education services • ^ 

. ■ ■» b 

Administration and interpretation of ap[.>i;cr 

priat^ assessment instrument 

i 

Screening' procedures for handicapping 
conditions 



AI3MINISTKATOR 



Vocatfona 



1 careers/skill adjustment* 



Utilizing! appropriate special* education personnel 
to develop ipore, effective programing 

Establishing eligibility of $tjudents rot- 
special education services \ 

Vocational careers/skill adjisti^nt 1 

Screening procedures fdr handicapped "students 



(1) Creating 1 least, "restrictive alternatives 

(2) Communication strategies 

i 

(3/) Agencies and organizations serving the 
handicapped 



(1) Conflict management and resolution . 

(2) Creating 1 least #estri t ctive'alternatives 
'(3) Program development strategies j ' 

(4) Current - case law in special education 

(5) Compliance management ■ J 
(6/)' Due process and school- expulsion ^ 

(7) Management information systems 



CO 



in: 
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TABLE 22 cpnt. 



DIRECT SERVICE PERSONNEL 



('I J 1 - Measurement of academic and social behavior in 
the classroom - 

(2) Administration and interpretation of appro- 
priate assessment instruments' 

(3) Developing community*' living skills 



4) Vocational assessment 
\ 



[1) Establishing eligibility, of students for 
< special education services 

!2) Knowledge ( of federal and state regulations 

3) . Developing community living skills v * » 

4) Working vi tji parents during -screening* and 
referral^ 

5[ Utilizing Appropriate s'pecial education , • 
personnel J^cfcvelop more effective prograriining 
i- ^ - - . / 

1 ) Measurement of academic and social behavior 
in the classroom / 

2) Administration and interpretation of appro- 
priate- assessment, instruments ■ 

3) . Developing goals and objectives from 

assessment data • • 

4) Vocational careers/skill, adjustment 



LOS 



ADMINISTRATOR 

(1) Creating least restrictive alternatives 

(2) School -community relationships 

(3) Evaluating management services 

(4) Goal development 

r 

(1) Creating least restrictive alternatives 

(2) Evaluating management services 

(3) Program development strategies 

(4) Current case law in special, education 



(lV Program development strategies 

(2) yurrent case law 'in special educaticjh i 

(3) Communication strategies 

(4) Agencies and organizations serving the 
handicapped 



1 



0 0 
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TABLE 22 cont. 



1 



DIRECT SERVICE PERSONNEL ' 

Measurement of academic and social behavior 
in the ' class roan 

Administration and interpretation of appro- 
priate assessment instruments 

Developing goals and objectives from assess- 
ment data 



Working with parents during screening and 
referral 

Developing goals and objectives from assess- 
ment data ' \ 

Recognition of possible signs of h^ndi- * 
capping conditions 



ADMINISTRATOR 



Establishing eligibility of students for 
special education services 

\ t % 

Measurement, of academic and social behavior 
'in the classroom 

Utilizing appropriate special* education 
personnel to develop more effective 
programing 



(1) Evaluating management services 

\ 

(2) Current case law- in special education 

(3) Communication strategies 




\ 



(2) 
(3) 



Program development, strategies 



Communication strategies 
Administrative models in special education 



(i; 

(2) 
'(3) 

('• 
(5) 



Creating least restrictive alternatives 
Evaluating management services 
Program development^ strategies 
• "mmunication strategies ' < ! 
Special education financing 

/ . \ ■ ■ 



/ 
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Questionnaire for Direct 
Service Persqfinel 
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IN-SERVICE NEEDS SURVEY 
FOR MINNESOTA- TEACHERS 



Please prqyide the name and number, of/the school district in which 
.you teach. . - - . , f > ~- -\ 



Name : L 

Number: 



Please indicate the level of the- students for which-you have primary 
responsibility. * 



T 

1. " Pre-kindergarten 

2. _ Elementary j 

3. Middle school 

i\4. Junior High, School 

5. Senior High School 
5. 0/ther (specify) : 



3. Please indicate the positron which you hold % (check the one which most 
closely \jes£ribes 'that position). 

1. N Regular classroom teacher 

? 2. Teacher of educable mentally retarded 

% 3. Teacher of learning disabled \ 

^ 4. Teacher of emotionally disturbed 

^ 5. Teacher of visually handicapped . 

6. ^ Teacher of hearing handicapped • 

^ 7. Teacher of orthopedi cally handicapped 

___ 8. Teacher o'fstrainable mentally retarded 

9. Speech clinician 



10. School^ptfychologi st * 

11. School ; social worker , 

12. Related services personnel (O.T., P.T.,.etc.) 

13. Vocational /Special' needs 

14. Other (specify).: " 



Check all qf the categories in which you are presently fully licensed, 

1/ Educable metnally retarded / N 

2. Learning disabled 

3. Emotionally di sturbed 

4. Visually handicapped 

Ho 



(cont. ) 



4 «r* " , 

jj-* 5/ Hearing ha'nd,icapped 



6. Crippled children ' 

7. Trainable mentally retarded 
^8. Speech handicapped 

9 . " El erne n t a ry e"d u c a'tTd n 

llj.. .Secondary education 

IT. School psychologist 

^ \ 

1-2. " -School social worker . 

■ ' U • \ v 

13. K-12 physical education, music, etc. 

14 r Early childhood 

15. Vocational/special needs 



Check all of the categories in which you are presently provisionally 
1 icensed. ' i 



1. Educable mentally~~retarded. " 

2. Learning disabled 

3^ Emotionally disabled- f- 

4. Hearing impaired 

5. Visually handicapped 

6. Trainable mental! v retarded 



It appropriate course work were available in your area, check the 

licenses which you would like to pursue. 0 

• \ ■■ ■ 

1.' EducabVe mentally retarded / 

2. Learning disabled ^ 

3. Emotionally disturbed % >' 

4;- Visually handicapped • t 

5. Hearing Handicapped ^ 

6. Crippled children \ 

7. Trainable mentally retarded 

' 8. Speech handicapped 

■• 9. School psychologist 

10. School social worker , 

11; Early childhood/handicapped 

' 12. Adaptive physical education 



ill 



Please rank th*e fallowing topics 'in priority order with "1" being 
the highest priority and "9" being the lowest-to^fndicate the broad 
major areas of in-service traintiig which would be desirable for you. 

1. Screening, identification, and referral- of handicapped students 

C 2. Assyssment procedures for handicapped students 

3. Devefopment of individual educational plans *~7 

, 4. design and implementation of appropriate instructional programs 

; _ 5. EvaJ/OTtion of student performance ■ 

^ 6. ; Planning and using related services 

- ' 7. Techniques of behavior management 

8. CI assroom organization and management * 



. i - 

Developing and implementing instructiona/1 support services 
(level II) 



p'lease rate the following in-service topics in terms of your own need 

for training. On this seal e ,/ "1 " i nefkates little or no need for this, 

type of training. A "5 H 'inditat^ that you feel that such training would 
be highly beneficial. Circle the number. 



Little 



Recognition of possible signs of handicapping 

conditions . 

^> ■ & 

Screening procedures for handicapping conditions 

f 

Working with parents during screening and referral 

Establishing eligibility of students for special 
education services ■ 

Adrriini stration- and interpretation of appro- 
priate assessment instruments 4 , 

Observation techniques as an assessment device 

Role and functions of members of the staffing 
t l earr>s ' • 



Reporting assessment results to parents afid other 
schpol personnel , 

Understanding the major components of the indi- 
vidual educational plan * 

Developing goals and objectives from assessment 
data 



Need 

3 
3 
3 



4 
"4 
4 



Great 



2 
2 

2 

2 

2 

2 



3 



3 
3 
3 



4 
•4 

4 

w' 
4 

4 

4 



5 
5 

5; 

5 

5 
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8. (contV) 

K. "Various instructional approaches to^curricular 



Little 



^areas (readi 



instructional a^pfoac 
eadilng^ mathematics, 



etc.) 



L. •* Developing alternative instructional methods 

■M. Designing classrooms for more effective indi- 
vidualization of instruction * ■ ' ■ < . 

. * 

. N. . Implementation of various educational management 

\ systems ^grouping, peer tutoring, etc.)' 
Designing classrooms for more effective 
§ behavioral management 

J 5 . 1 i^easurement of academic and social behavior in 
• 1 the flassroom 

Q. Utilizing appropriate special education personnel 
to develop more effective programming 



S. 

/. 

u. 

V. 

w. 



Y. 

to 

z. 

AA. 
BB. 
CC. 



Evaluation of media and materials 

Working with paints of handicapped students 

Knowledge of^federal and state regulations 

Understanding of procedural safeguards 

Identifying young (pre-school) handicapped 
children 

Developing educational programs for young 
handicapped /children v 

Developing Vocational programs for 
handicapped children 

Vocational assessment . 1 * 



Vocational careers/skills adjustment 
Bevel opjng community living skills 
Measuring student progress 
Other areas (please specify ) ' 



/ 



2 

v.. . 

Hi 



6 



Need 

3 
3 

3' 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 
■ 3 
! '3 

3'" 

3 

/ 

3 
3 

• .3 
3 
3 
3 

'. 3 
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' APPENDIX B . 
'.' ,\ ' ■ . i' Questionnaire for^dministrators 



r 



V 



INSERVICE NEED! SURVEY 
" FOR 



.MINNESOTA SCHOOL. ADMINISTRATORS 



Please identify the school district in. which you are employed by 
name and number. - - * O 



NAME : 



NUMBER: 



2. Please indicate which position you ; presently hold. , 



1 



Superintendent 



2. Central office administrator other than superintendent! 



3. ^Elementary principal 

4. Secondary principal 

5. Special' education director -. 

6. Speci al education ,coo'rdi nator 

7. Other (specify): . : 



V 



; ■ 



3. Please rate the follc&3g in-service topics in terms of y<$ur_own needs 

for training. On this~scale, "1 " "indicates 'little or.no need for this type 
bf training. A "5" indicates that you feel that such training would be 
highly Beneficial. Please circle the appropriate number. 



r 



Little 



A. Assessing personnel needs in special education 



B. Recruiting and assigning special education personnel 

personnel 

C. Supervision and evaluation of /special ^education- 

personnel ■ g \ , 



D. Data privacy 

E? Due process and school expulsion 

F.. Administrative models in^special education 

6. 'SchboL-communi ty rel a'tions*** 

H. Communication strategies 



I. Conflict management .and resold on 



< 
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2 
2 

; 2 

■2 
-•2 
2 
.2 
2 
2 



Need 

3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3' 
3 
3 
3 



I 

Great 
4 5 
4 7 5 



4 

4 

4 

4 

4. 

: 4 ■ 

4 



5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

5' 



J 

K 
L. 
,M. 
N. 
0. 



V 



artier 



1 t). 
R. 
S. 
T. 

■ U -. 

V 

X. 
Y, 
Z. 
Oti 



Assessing staff development needs 

Designing stV^f development programs 

4 Evaluating management services 

Evaluar^ child .study Systems 

Evaluating instructional programs 

Special education^TjAa*ncing 

Current case 1-av^ irt 'special education 

Effective management of related services \^ 

Program development' strategies . >r. 

Agencies : and organizations serving the handicapped 

Cheating least restrictive alternative in 
regular education 

Management information systems 

Compliance management^ 

Al ternati ve -madels for special needs students 
Procedures for assuring quality programs 
, Technology for conducting meetings 
r Goal development * 
•ers (please specify)**, 

r-^ • 






Need 


r 


73 


.L1ttl£ 


i. 


Great 


1 2 


. 4 


5 


1 2 


•5 
J 


4 . 


•5 


1 2 




4 , 


,5 


1 ' ' 2 

t Cm 


i 


4 


5 


1 2 




4 ' 


5 


1 2 


J 


) 


5 


1 2 


*5 
J 


4 • 


' 5 


1 2 
1 c 




4 


5 


\ 2 


. 3 


4 


5 


1 2 


3 


4 / 


5 




J 


4 ' 


5 


I 2 


3 


4 


' 5' 


1 2 


3 / 


4 


5 


V* 2 


3 




5 


1 


0 


\ A . 


c 

O 






4 


5 


1 2 


3 


4 


. 5 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 



( 
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